PREFACE.
it sometimes may be, should pierce through the version, rather than that Hariri's diction should be, as it were, melted down and remoulded into the current English of the nineteenth century.
In this version there is no attempt to imitate the plays on words, or the rhyme of the original. Such a resemblance in form could only be attained by the abandonment of all accuracy, and the sacrifice of the chief object for which the translation has been undertaken. But the parallelistic rhythm of the original has been sufficiently preserved, and on the whole the reader will be able to gain from this version a fair idea of the form in which Hariri cast his thoughts. If I have adopted at times a somewhat antiquated diction it has been naturally suggested by the work itself. One of the earliest students of the Assemblies, the learned and critical Albert Schultens, perceived the essential character of Hariri's style. He says, "Hse faces quicquid tenebrarum stilus Haririi grandisonus ac mille floribus figurisque variegatus offundebat discussere, laborem quern in eo, a capite ad calcem, describendo impen-debam compensante summa animi voluptate; eo quod hoc in scriptore reperirem id quod spe atque cogitatione prseceperam, eminentem et expressarn iniaginem prises illius grandiloquentiae Orientalis, qua liber Jobi exaratus est, queeque in Psalmis, in Proverbiis, in roliquo cor-